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and impartial manner, and the main conclusions seem to be 
sound. It is valuable also in that it presents a new angle of 
study in New Testament problems. One feels that many 
Biblical scholars wander in the dark because they disregard 
or are ignorant of the influence of the Greek and Roman 
world upon Jewish life and thought. For once a classicist 
has shown them the way. 

J. F. Ferguson. 

Bryn Mawe Col-lege. 



The Eclogues of Faustus Andrelinus and Joannes Arnolletus 
edited, with introduction and notes by Wilfred P. 
Mustard, Baltimore, The Johns Hopkins Press, 1918. 
123 pp. 

The difficulty of securing a publisher for books that are 
valuable to only a limited number of scholars is well known. 
Cordial praise is therefore due The Johns Hopkins Press for 
its generosity in printing now the third contribution that Dr. 
Mustard has made to the history of the humanistic Pastoral 
in which he is certainly our chief authority. His text has no 
important blemishes that the reviewer can detect and he has 
adduced his parallels from other Latin authors with his usual 
skill and fulness, often citing also illuminating passages from 
English, French and Italian. But even one who is such a 
dabster in this as Dr. Mustard is must inevitably overlook 
some instances of the poet's dependence. It is certainly not 
easy in every case to tell what reminiscences were in Andre- 
linus' "so-called" mind (Erasmus, who had a discerning 
acquaintance with him, said that there was only one syllable 
lacking in his poems, namely vovs or mensl), but his own 
compilatory methods of composition make his attack on his 
chief literary enemy Balbus for wearing borrowed plumage a 
bit amusing. This occurs in the first of four interesting prose 
documents that appear as Appendixes in our volume. 

The chief interest of the Eclogues themselves must be in- 
deed for the ordinary reader the passages that concern the 
author's own life (e. g. X. 67-102) ; for as literature I agree 
with Joubert (Hoefer, Nouvelle Biographie Generale s. v. 
Andrelinus) elles montrent qu'il n'etait qu'un pur arrangeur 
de mots, pauvre de pensee, denue de sensibilite et d'invention. 
He is anything but a gentle shepherd and does not hesitate to 
use his pastorals for invective (e. g. in XI) that would vacate 
his professorial chair in a modern university at once, although 
Bayle (Dictionaire Historique et Critique, 1740, s. v. Andre- 
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linus) makes a sufficiently mild reference to it: Les moeurs 
de cet auteur n'etoient pas de bon example ; mais on l'epargna 
la-dessus, a cause qu'il donnoit du lustre a l'Universite de 
Paris. His career there as a popular teacher, his connection 
with Erasmus, the bibliography of his works and his influence 
upon later writers, especially upon Arnolletus, are admirably 
set forth in Dr. Mustard's Introduction. Even this, however, 
hardly gave the reviewer so keen a sense of Andrelinus' quon- 
dam glory as the sight of fifty entries under his name in the 
Catalogue of the British Museum and of ninety in that of the 
Bibliotheque Nationale in Paris. But very few of them post- 
date 1600. For most readers the poet's share in the corre- 
spondence of Erasmus and the bare possibility that he wrote 
the famous Dialogue between St. Peter and the Pope Julius II 
are the abiding points to be associated with his name. If his 
Catullian comment on otia (XII. 98-100) and various samples 
of worldly wisdom that are peculiarly appropriate to these war- 
times such as omnia ieiuno sapiunt vel pessima ventri (VI. 
63) and laudato ingentia tecta, exiguas habitat casas (VII. 
51-52) also stick in the memory, so much the better. In other 
published works Andrelinus shows that he was as strong in 
the expression of proverbial philosophy as he was weak in its 
practice. The reader's only regret may be that Dr. Mustard 
could not find it within his purpose to elucidate more of 
the really difficult Latin that is found in both the pastoral 
writers ; he has to assume that those who use his editions are 
specialists. 

Walton Brooks McDaniel. 

University of Pennsylvania. 



